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CONNECTICUT’S SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN FOR 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


State Board of Education Reports Increased Enrollment as 
the Result—Governor’s Aid Was Valuable—Effective Per- 
sonal Appeals to High School Seniors. 


Contrary to all the indications in the spring of 1920, the 
normal schools of Connecticut began their session of 1920-21 
with an actual gain in enrollment. This condition is clearly the 
result of an active campaign for increased normal-school enroll- 
ment conducted under the direction of the State board of educa- 
tion. Mr. J. L. Meader, an officer of the board, was in direct 
charge of the campaign. 

In the course of the campaign: 

(1) The school committees in 100 towns of the State, or their 
represe;itatives, were addressed, and the teacher situation was 





placed before them, their 
cooperation was request- 
ed, and an outline of 
definite ways and means 
was presented. 

(2) A meeting of nor- 
mal-school principals was 
held to discuss the plan 
and the part which the 
principals were to play 
in it. 


(3) Personal visits 


were made to each nor- = 
mal school by the direc- == = 
tor of the campaign, and “¢ 1'% eae ‘3 
o ¥ se . . . 
conferences were held : AX" gn ~haig en Te 


concerning each particu- 
lar situation. 

(4) Meetings of school superintendents were held at each of 
the four State normal schools. 

(5) Visits were made by the normal-school principals, accompa- 
nied by some of their st udents, to the high schools in their vicinity. 

(6) The director of the campaign held meetings with as many 
as possible of the high-school faculties and principals. 

(7) A semimonthly news bulletin, Connecticut Schools, was 
issued in considerable numbers as a means of publicity. 

In addition to these measures the governor of the State wrote 
A message urging that serious consideration be given to the prob- 
lem of obtaining an adequate supply of trained teachers for 
Connecticut, and requesting that the public, the press, pulpits, 
clubs, and societies give every possible aid. He also issued a 
proclamation in which he set apart Sunday, June 27, 1920, as 
“Teacher Sunday,” and recommended that the clergy through- 
out the State call the attention of their congregations to the 
educational situation in the Commonwealth. 

It was also a part of the general plan to utilize four-minute 
speakers at theater and other gatherings to interest the general 
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A Delaware “ Teacherage.” Guilbert & Betelle, architects. 





(Continued on page 10.) 


COTTAGES DESIGNED FOR DELAWARE 
TEACHERS. 


Construction Is Part of the General Program for Renewal of 
Physical Equipment—More Necessary Than the Rectory— 
Will Increase Teachers’ Opportunities for Usefulness. 


By James O. Berecce. 


[From the American Architect, by permission.] 


One of the most serious problems in connection with the 
schools in small communities and suburban localities has been 
the proper housing of their teachers. The problem in many 
places has, indeed, become acute and has affected adversely the 
quality of the instruction, 

Many of the causes which reduce the number of workers on the 
farms and in the small 
comniunities are also effec- 
tive in the case of teach- 
ers. Just as better hous- 
ing would be an lnportant 
factor in adjusting the 
farm-labor problem, so 
would the whole commu- 
nity life be improved if 
its teachers might find 
surroundings in keeping 
with their work and tem- 
perament. Teachers them- 
selves preach the doctrine 
of the importance of proper 
environment. Their own 
development is not im- 
; mune from its influence, 
and a proper regard for community welfare demands that such 
environment be made available. 

Good Accommodations Hard to Find. 

The teacher is usually a stranger in the district, and the farm- 
houses are scattered and often remote from the schoolhouse, 
The families with whom the teacher would desire to live gen- 
erally will not take a boarder ; families who will accept a boarder 
are often not congenial to the teacher. 

The duties of a teacher necessarily make her working hours 
and habits different from the ordinary farmer's family. She 
may have study or work to do in the evenings, and the only 
warm, comfortable place is near the stove in the combined din- 
ing room and kitchen, where the rest of the family gather to dis- 
cuss the latest neighborhood scandal and gossip. These condi- 
tions do not promote serious work or study; yet if the teacher 
goes to her own room she finds it uncomfortable and without 
heat. Furthermore, she runs the risk of being misunderstood 
and accused of being exclusive and unsociable, 

The Problem Satisfactorily Solved. 

The real-solution of the problem has been the teachers’ cot- 

tage or “teacherage,” as it is often called. It fills the pur- 
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Fioor plan of cottage for four 


the * 
is really 


rectory ” 
more 


that 
church; it 


school 


the 
the 


pose for 


does for 
necessary. 
Foreign countries have long recognized 
and met this need, but only recently have 
we in America done anything toward its 
solution. An attempt has been made to 
build the school with living quarters for 
the teachers on the upper floor. This has 
been found to have many undesirable 
features, and some State laws forbid the 
combination of living quarters with the 
With things in 
of the present develop- 


building. these 
mind, the architect 
ment has provided for the construction on 
the school property of small houses so 
designed as to afford housing for teachers 
that would attract dignified and worthy 
representatives of that important profes- 
sion. As would naturally be inferred, the 
design of these cottages has followed the 
lines of the school buildings of which 
they become a part. Illustrations of such 
cottages accompany this article. 


school 


Advantageous to Teachers and to Community. 


A great many advantages are served 
by an innovation of this kind. The 
teacher is lifted above the annoyance of 
finding a living place and of being sub- 
jected to the sordid cares of rent paying. 
She is provided with dignified quarters 
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Floor plan of cottage for two teachers. 
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that inspire the respect of 
the community. She 
spared the long and tire- 
in 


is 


walks inclement 


weather at present neces- 


some 


sary between the usually 
remote “ third floor back ” 
and the school, and is per 
mitted more time to avail 
herself of the library, lab 
oratory, and gymnasium 
facilities the itu- 
tion with which 
identified. 
With the 
time at her disposal and 
with the mental whole- 


someness so secured, she 


of insi 


she is 


additional 


is able to be the source of 
stimulation and help to the entire com- 
munity, and over a longer daily period, 
than is otherwise possible. The school 
in the small town is more and more the 
social center for community life. The 
proximity of the teacher puts her in a 
position of influence. She may be readily 
consulted; her well-trained mind will be 
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included in the general councils because 
it is not necessary to seek her in a room 
miles away from the center of activities. 

The closer intercourse puts her in bet- 
ter touch with the needs of the commu- 
nity. It insistently demands that she 
apply the practical, common-sense atti- 
tude toward her work; for her intimate 
knowledge of community problems will 
her from disregarding them or 
She 


prevent 
dealing only in far-away theories. 
will thus make the school a living, grow- 
ing thing, with tangible bearing on the 
needs of the people in it. Her nearness 
to the school puts her in friendlier rela- 
tion with her fellow teachers, and a bet- 
ter spirit of cooperation among the 
teaching staff is made possible. 
Although perfection is not claimed for 
any of the plans of the school buildings 
illustrated, it is claimed that they show 
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an advance in school designing, and that 
the exteriors purpose for 
which the building is constructed and at 


express the 


the same time make a workable school 
and a building of good architectural 
quality. Although these buildings were 
designed especially for the conditions te 
be met in the State of Delaware and 


may not apply to other States where the 
are different, 
features that 


conditions or requirements 


they contain many desirable 


might be applied to new schools any- 
where. It is hoped that the new building 


Delaware will 
im- 


of 


the 


program in the State 


contribute its part to veneral 
provement in school design. 

The outlook for the school children in 
the State bright. Ina 
few years they will all be housed in new 
school buildings where it will be possible 
to instruction under first- 
class teachers. Although the present con- 
ditions are not all they should be, the de- 
fects are known and the remedy is avail- 
able. The justify all the 
labor and money spent and make healthier 


of Delaware is 


give proper 


results will 


better educated citizens. 


and 
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Cottage for two teachers. Guilbert & Betelle, architects. 


SECOND PENNSYLVANIA EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS. 


Thomas E, Finegan, State super- 
public the 
Pennsylvania, has an- 
session 


Dr. 
intendent 
Commonwealth of 
nounced that the 
of the educational congress will be held 
at Harrisburg November 11, 12, and 18. 
The congress is called this year 
with the cordial approval of Goy. Sproul. 

This congress will time to 
of the points in which 


of instruction for 


second annual 


again 
devote its 
the consideration 
the school system of the State is not pro- 
that remedial 
neces- 


gressive, in order such 
action may be 
sary to make the school system of Penn- 


generally ac- 


taken as 


appears 


sylvania conform to the 
cepted modern and efficient standards. 


Gov. Sproul will preside at the opening 





session and will muke an address. 
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“CASE METHOD” IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


Actual Problems Utilized to Teach Gen- 
eral Truths — Agricultural Teachers 
Should Study Psychology. 





By C. D. JARVis. 


Teaching by the problem method was 
the theme of the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges at Springfield, Mass., October 19 
fo 22. 

This method, said Dr. W. W. Charters, 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
at the 
its application is not so common as its 
It has virtually revolu- 
procedure in law 
known in law 


opening scssion, is not new, but 


yalue warvants 
tionized educational 
schools, however, and is 


education as the “ case method.” 


Frinciples Learned in Actual Practice. 


The method involves the solution and 
execution of a real problem on the part 


of the students. Instead of taking a 
course in stresses, for example, the class 


would undertake a real engineering prob- 
lem, such as building a bridge, and when 
a knowledge of stresses on the part of 
students became necessary the subject 
would be studied as applied to the prob- 
leni at hand. 

Instead of taking a course in genetics 
the class would undertake such problems 
corn production, beef pro- 
In working 
students would 
improve plants 
breeding, 


as profitabl 
duction, or milk production. 
out such problems the 
need to 
and animals by 
and the need for such knowledge would 


know how to 


methods of 
stimulate independent thought. 


Instruction Should Be More Concrete. 
The desirability of giving more con- 
erete instruction to students during the 
years was 
belief was 

students 


freshman and sophomore 
mentioned repeatedly. The 
frequently expressed — that 
should not be required to complete 
courses in general chemistry, general 
botany, general zoology, etc., before tak- 
ing the technical courses, but should be 
allowed to take certain basie courses 
which would insure a broad, well-bal- 
anced knowledge of the technical field 
the individual expects to enter. Such 
a change in procedure, it was argued, 
would go far toward maintaining the 
interest of the students, and would tend 
not only to hold in college many students 
who otherwise would withdraw, but also 
to vitalize instruction. 

In addition the basic course in the 
freshman year, it was pointed out, would 
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with the 
have 


provide closer articulation 
secondary Students who 
completed the technical work of the bet- 
ter secondary schools would not need 
ordinarily to take the elementary or 
basie courses in the college. This would 
apply more particularly to the work in 
agriculture. 


schools. 


Furthermore such basic courses would 
serve a useful purpose by insuring ade- 
quate generalization as 
specialization. For students preparing 
to teach ugriculture in the secondary 
schools, for those who expect to become 
and for 


opposed — to 


demonstration others 
who expect to enter other occupations 
requiring general knowledge of the sub- 


would be 


agents, 


ject, these basic courses 


especially helpful. 
Professional Improvement of Teachers. 


In the section devoted especially to 
teaching agriculture, Dean R. L. Watts, 
of Pennsylvania State College, called at- 
tention to the need of professional train- 
ing of teachers of agriculture in colleges, 
Such teachers, he pointed out, are well 
equipped with technical knowledge of 
their agricultural specialties, but few, if 
any, have had special training in psy¢chol- 
ogy and eduention, and consequently are 
regarding 
Other speakers 
recommended, as well, the introduction of 
education for the benefit of 
college 


not informed in many cases 


the process of education. 


courses in 
those who expect to become 
teachers, 

To overcome this deficiency and so to 
insure better methods of teaching, Dean 
Watts established a 10-lecture course at 
Pennsylvania State College for members 
of the faculty who desired to improve 
their teaching methods. The services of 
an eminent educator were obtained to 
conduct this course. The faculty, at first 
somewhat indifferent, became very en- 
thusiastic and agreed that the undertak- 
ing was well worth while. 


A New College Officer Necded. 


Other speakers called attention to the 
desirability of establishing an office in 
the college for the special purpose of su- 
pervising the teaching program. The offi- 
cer in charge of such work should be 
known as director of instruction and 
should be coordinate in rank with the di- 
rector of research and the director of 
extension. The duties of the director of 
instruction, according to most of the 
speakers, should be (1) to insure well- 
connected curricula, (2) to discover and 
encourage superior teaching methods, and 
(3) to provide courses of instruction and 
other opportunities of improvement for 
the benefit of junior members of the 
faculty. 
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ATLANTA CONFERENCE ON 
NEGRO EDUCATION, 


Will Discuss Report of College Survey, 
Teacher Training, etc.—Held in Sen- 
ate Chamber. 


Improvement of the education of 12,- 
000,000 American Negroes in the South- 
ern States will be the aim of a citizens’ 
conference on Negro education to be held 
in Atlanta, Ga., in the senate chamber of 
the State capitol November 19 and 20. 
The conference has been called by Dr. 
Philander P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Invitations have been sent to governors 
and State superintendents of public in- 
struction of all the Southern States to 
attend the conference. Presidents of 
white and colored industrial schools, col- 
leges, and universities and prominent men 
and women of the South also have been 
invited. 

Two sessions of the conference will be 
devoted to a discussion of the work, con- 
ditions, and needs of colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts for Negroes in 
the South. The discussions will be based 
on a report which will be made by Dr. 
Walton C. John, specialist in the land- 
grant college statistics for the Bureau of 
Education, who is now making a survey 
of these institutions. One session will be 
devoted to a consideration of industrial 
education of Negroes in schools other 
than the land-grant colleges, which are 
supported, in part, by Federal funds, 
Other sessions will be taken up with the 
discussion of the preparation of well- 
trained teachers for Negro schools, 





LOUISIANA SUMMER SCHOOLS 
ENROLL 5,779 STUDENTS. 


During the summer of 1919 we oper. 
ated six summer schools for white teach- 
ers, and enrolled 3,141 students ; we oper- 
ated 32 schools for Negro teachers, and 
reached 1,808 students, making a total of 
4,949 summer-school students. We oper- 
ated during the summer of 1920 seven 
summer schools for white teachers, and 
enrolled 4,186 students; we operated 31 
summer schools for Neyzro teachers, and 
enrolled 1,593 teachers, or a total of 
5,779.—T. H. Harris, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Education for Louisiana, 





Rafael Seiglie, director of the re- 
formatory school for males, Cuba, has 
been sent to the United States for three 
months to study the organization and 
operation of similar institutions in this 
country. 
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“KNOW AND HELP YOUR 
SCHOOLS.” 


National Commitiee for Chamber of 
Commerce Cooperation with Public 
Schools Issues First Report. 


“Tn view of the decrensed purchasing 
power of the dollar the average school- 
teacher in the United States is worse off 
than she was before the war,” is the con- 
clusion drawn by a committee of 33 sec 
retaries of chambers of commerce and 31 
superintendents of schools who have just 
completed the report of an inquiry re- 
garding the schools of 359 cities with a 
The report 
Help Your 


population of 8,000 or more. 
is entitled “Know and 
Schools.” 

The decision to make the survey re- 
sulted from a conference of a group of 
superintendents of schools with a few 
chamber of commerce secretaries held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in February, 1920, a 
the invitation of the American City Bu- 
reau. At this meeting the National Com 
mittee for Chamber of Commerce Coop- 
eration with the Public Schools was or- 
gunized. That committee made the sur- 
vey, With the cooperation of the American 
City Bureau. Dr. George D. Strayer, of 
Columbia University, 

The questions to which answers were 


is chairman. 
sought and obtained in 359 cities were: 


much training do your teachers 
* How 


school employees?” 


“ How 

have?” well do you pay your 
and “ What special 
inducements do you offer the teachers in 
your schools?” The inquiries to be re- 
ported later consist of the following ques- 
* How 


school children?” 


well do you house your 


tions: 
“What is your educa- 
“How adequately do 
children’s health?” 
edueation your 


tional program?” 
you safeguard the 
“How much 
city?” and “ How will the rising cost be 
met?” 


does cost 


Teachers’ Salaries an Index to Situation. 


The problem of teachers’ salaries is, 
in the last analysis, the problem of sup- 
port and taxation, the report says. Men 
and women who wish well for their com- 
munities and are determined to maintain 
the standard of public education which 
has already been developed must think 
in terms of these fundamental 
If the schools of a community are to be 
as good in 1920-21 as they were in 
1913-14, the community must double the 
rate of taxation, double the valuation of 
property upon which taxes are levied, or 
find new sources of revenue. 

The salary inquiry may be thought of 
as an index to the situation on the finan- 


issues. 
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cial side, since teachers’ salaries make 


up considerably more than half of the 
total cost of education. 

The quality of the service rendered in 
the public schools will certainly de- 
teriorate if our American 


fail to give teachers adequate support. 


communities 


If American boys and girls are to have 
transmitted to them the ideals of our 
democratic society we must see to it that 
men and women of broad education, who 
are able to participate with us in the 
development of our society, are at work 
Teaching needs to be 
adequate 


in our schools. 
ade a real profession, and 
salaries are an absolute essential to the 


realization of this ideal. 
Largest Increase for Elementary Teachers. 


\ comparison of the salaries of elemen- 
tary teachers in 1913-14 with the salaries 
of 1919-20 shows that about 9 per cent 
of the teachers received salaries of less 
1913-14, and that 
this percentage had decreased to about 
one-half of 1 per cent in 1919-20, 
The tendency to pay 
salaries is shown further by the increase 
in the number of elementary 
teachers receiving more than $1,000. In 
1915-14 only 12 per cent of the elemen- 
tury school teachers received more than 


than $500 a year in 


more adequate 


school 


$1,000 a year, and in 1919-20 this per- 
had increased to 71 per cent. In 
exact 


cent 


order to realize, however, the 


amount of progress represented by such 
fienres it is necessary to translate the 
1913-14 * 1920 dollars,” 


relative value is less than 50 cents. 


$1.000 of into 
whose 
If comparison is made between $1,000 in 
1913-14 and $2,000 in 1919-20, the 71 
per cent dwindles to less than 1 per 
cent, Which means that less than 1 per 
cent of the elementary teachers in these 
cities are now receiving Salaries equiva- 
lent, respectively, to those received by 12 
of the elementary 


per cent teachers in 


1913-14. 
Average Increase of 61 Per Cent. 


The increase in salaries of 
teachers in the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools has been 61 per 
cent since 1913-14, the report states, and 
during this period the cost of living has 
increased more than 100 per cent. The 
grouping of salaries in three classes ac- 
cording to the population of the cities 
shows a wide range of salaries in each 
tendency to increase the 


average 


group, and a 


lower salaries more than the higher 
ones. The committee considers this 
tendency commendable to the point 


where all teachers receive a “living 
wage,’ but that after this has been se- 
eured it is very essential in securing 
competent teachers and administrators 








that the salaries for positions of addi- 
raised high 


Women of 


tional responsibility shall be 


enough to induce men and 
special ability to become teachers, and 
to know that their extra 


efforts will be other 


ability and 
rewarded as in 
lines of work, 
Superintendents and assistant superin- 
increase of 
time that 


teachers’ sularies have increased 61 per 


tendents have received an 


only 34 per cent during the 


cent. Salaries of superintendents in 


large cities have increased but 12 per 
cent. The average 
principals for the year 1919-20 was about 


$2, Ww), 


salary of high-school 


Only a small percentage of the 


school administrators are paid salaries 
“executive 
that the 


marked short- 


” 


Which place them in the 


class, and the report predicts 


schools will experience 
age in these positions unless the compe- 


tition of the commercial field is met. 
Inadequate Experience and Training. 


It was found that of GS,291 teachers 


3,498 have had only one year's experi- 
ence, Of this number 75S are high- 
school teachers and 2,735 are elementary 


teachers. More than 10,000 women, how- 


ever, and more than 300 men have been 


teaching 20 years or more. 
teachers, lacking 


proper 
said to com- 


Emergency 
training for their work, are 
proportion ” 


6 } — ee ~~ 
pose an alarmingly lares 


of those now in the classrooms. It is a 
commonly accepted standard among city 
boards of education, the report points 
out, that the teachers in the elementary 
schools should be at least graduates of 
standard normal schools, which menns a 


mal course above gerad- 


two-year professi 


uation from a four-year high school. 

It is very significant to note in this 
connection, the report says, that more 
than one-third of the teachers of Amer- 
ican cities have less training than this 
thou- 


elementary 


low standard, and that there are 


sands of teachers in the 
schools of our American cities who have 
given less preparation than eradnation 
from a four-year high-school course. 
The report shows that 50 per cent of 
the teachers in elementary schools have 
had less than six and one-third years’ 
of training beyond the eighth grade; that 
50 per cent of the junior high-school 
teachers have had less than seven years’ 
additional training, and that 50 per cent 
of the senior high-school teachers have 
had less than eight and one-half years. 
As regards both training and pay, the 
report says that chambers of commerce 
in every State have assumed the leader- 
ship in conducting local campaigns to 
bring the seriousness of the situation to 
public attention and to organize com- 


munity forces for improving conditions. 
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ASSOCIATION. 
National Cenference at Springfield— 
Rura! Organization the General 


Theme—Nicvement of Recent Origin. 


By Joun D. Wotcorr. 


The third National Country Life Con- 
ference was held in the municipal audi- 
torium at Springtield, Mass., during the 


four duys beginning Saturday, October 


16. The general theme of the confer- 
ence Was rural organization. More than 
300 men and women interested in the 


ecountry-life movement attended as dele- 
gates from all parts of the country. 
The president's address, at the open- 
meeting Saturday evening, by 
Kenyou L. Buttrertield, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural dealt with 
“The past and the future of the country- 


ing on 


College, 


life movement.” President Butterfield 
showed that the present definitely 
planned «and organized country - life 
movement is of recent origin. He com- 
mended, however, the achievements of 
various ucencies, such as the = rural 


echureh and school, and the grange, which 


had previously worked for the improve- 


ment and enrichment of country life. 

The second address of the evening was 
given by the seulptor, Lorado Txft, on 
“An American rural-art movement.” He 


took up art teaching in the public schools, 
loeal art galleries, and art exhibits for 
local use, and spoke enthusiastically of 
pageantry and community festivals. 

On Sunday morning, October 17, coun- 
try-life addresses were delivered in 35 
churches of Springfield and vicinity by 


members of the American Country Life 
Association. 
At the public meeting on Sunday after- 


noon an address was delivered by Rev. 
Samuel Higginbottom, of India, on “Agri- 
Out of his experience 
in India, as a representative of the Pres- 
byterian mission board, the speaker de- 
seribed social and economic conditions in 
that country and the work of the agricul- 
tural missions. 

A paper by Maj. R. R. Moton, president 
of Tuskegee Institute, on “ The Negro in 
American country life,” was also read. 
Negro farmers are numerous in the South- 
ern States, and it is important that they 
be given an oeppertunity to aequire their 
own homes and to get ahead in an ece- 
Romic way. Otherwise they become home- 
less, hopeless, and shiftless. 

At the morning session on Octeber 18, 
Prof. Ernest lt. Groves, of Boston Uni- 
versity, read a paper on “ Rural organi- 

15363° —20——2 


eultural missions.” 
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zation and rural psychology.” He siid 
that while the fundamental psychology is 
the same for country people as for others, 
there is a special rural psychology which 
is conditioned by the geographical isola- 
tion of the farmer and by his vocation. 

A symposium on fundamental principles 
of rural organization was next opened by 
Dr. Henry FE. Jackson, of Washington, 
D. C., who declared it to be necessary to 
“visualize the publie interest and make 
it paramount.” 

Continuing the discussion, Miss Mabel 
Carney, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, said that the chief difference 


ot 
between rural and urban organization is 
in relative complexity, the fundamental 
principles being identical. 
Prof. Dwight Sanderson, 
University, defined a rural 
mus consisting of the people in a loeal area 
tributary to the center of their common 
intervsts, and as involving a corporate 


of Cornell 
cominunity 


state of mind. 

Dr. W. TI. Wilson expressed his con- 
vViction that the country community is at 
unsettled a condition 

He thought serv- 
than a community 


present in too to 
be organized as such. 
ice agencies rather 
council are needed. 

Other speakers expressed varying con- 
ceptions of the nature of a community, 
and there was evidently no agreement re- 
garding terminology. President Butter- 
field held that there is some geographical 
idea, well as psychic, in the term 
community. In view of the prevailing 
uncertainty, it was decided to instruet 
the committee on the teaching of rural 
sociology to consider the terminology of 
the country-life movement and to report 
thereon at a subsequent meeting. 

At the afternoon session on Monday, 
Prof. Frank A. Waugh, of the Muassa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, presented 
the report of the committee on country 
planning. The report of the committee 
on health and sanitation which followed 
diseussed effeetive organization for rural 
health—Federal, State, loeal, and inter- 
national, 

Dr. Warren H. Wilsen presented the 
report of the committee on morals and 
religion. He commented on the joyless- 
ness of American rural life as compared 
with that of Europe. <A report on 
“Effective organization for rural social 
work” was presented by Miss H. Ida 
Curry, of the New Yerk State Charities 
Aid Association. 

In the absence of President H. W. 
Foght, chairman of the eommittee on 
means of rural education, its repert on 
* Loeal, State, and Federal organization 
for effective rural edueation” was pre- 
sented by Miss Mabel Carney, under the 
three following heads: 


as 
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1. A presentation of facts showing 
some of the deplorable conditions in rural 
education, due chiefly to ineffective 
organization and administration, 

2. A statement of the principles ef edu 
eational administration invelved in cor- 
recting these conditions. 

3. A description of the type of organt- 
zation in Federal, State, and local units 
which will remedy present evils and give 
country children educational justice, 

The report of the committee on rural 
education throngh the library was next 
read by its chairman, Dr. J. D. Wolcott, 
of the Bureau of Edueation, 

On Tuesday morning, October 19, 
paper on “ Proposed modifications and re- 
cent tendencies in rural gevernment and 
legislation ” was read by H. Paul Deuglas, 
of New York. Dr. E, C. Branson, ef the 
University of Nerth Carolina, gave the 
report of the committee on rural govern- 
ment and legislation. He spoke of farm- 
ers’ eredit unions as a great civie and 
spiritual force, and emphasized the sig- 
nificanee of the rural eredit law in North 
Carolina, 

Dr. ©. J. Galpin made a repert on 
“Neutral or unorganized rural territory 
and its relationship to the organized 
rural community.” This subject has so 
far been little investigated, and the 
speaker admitted our present ignorance 
of rural social groups, alse of nongroup 
parts. He characterized his paper as a 
“groping step in the dark.” The morn- 
ing’s program closed with a description 
of the Clarke County, Ohio, Red Cross 
Roy Clyde 


a 


community organization, by 
Agnew. 

The afternoon program included the 
following reports: “ Training rural lead- 
ers for rural organization,” by Prof. W. 
J. Campbell, of the Y. M. C. A. College, 
Springfield, Mass., for the committee on 
rural leadership training; “ Loeal, State, 
and national organization for effertive 
public information on eountry life,” by 
Prof. Dwight Sandersen, for the com- 
mittee on public information ; “ The place 
of the home in rural organization,” by 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, of the Bureau 
of Education, for the committee on heme. 
making. It was decided that the asse- 
ciation should undertake the fermntion 
of a national council of organizations in- 
terested in social work in rural communt- 
ties. The character and future policy of 
the association were also discussed, 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, Amherst, Mass.; first vice 
president, A. R. Mann, Ithaea, N. Y.; 
second vice president, Mrs. A. M. Dunlap, 
Savoy, Dl. ; executive secretary, Charles 
J. Galpin, Washington, TD). €.: treasurer, 
Clarence S. Kates; flell secretary, BE. C. 
Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C. 
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POSTAL STATION IN SCHOOL- 
HOUSE APPROVED. 


Coordination of Postal Service with the 
School Has Proved Highly Beneficial 
to Both. 


innovation 
Miss 
execu- 


this 
writes 


the value of 
be appreciated,” 
Frances 8S. Fairley, 
tive of Park View, Washington, D. C., in 
discussing the benefit to the of 
having the local postal station installed 


“T wish 
could 
community 


school 
witbin the school building. 


When, in 1917, the first 
appropriation for compensation of com- 


congressional 


munity secretaries and payment of other 


necessary incidental to com- 
munity center development became avail- 
able, it was in the Park View school- 
house that the first regular neighborhood 


election of a community secretary took 


expenses 


place. This building thus became the 
pioneer community center within the 
District of Columbia. Two years after 


this opening, in accordance with the vote 
of the citizens ratified by the board of 
education, the oflices of principal of the 
Park View School and community sec- 
retary were combined into the office of 
“community executive.” 

Important as was the consideration of 
community having the 
neighborhood located in 
the schoolhouse, it was from the point of 
view of probable advantage to the school 
that the step was urged by the citizens; 
the viewpoint of its proved 
the that this de- 
velopment is approved in the report 
which Miss Fairley has recently made. 

The argument presented, in June, 1918, 
by the residents of Park View to the 
board of and to the postal 
officials in asking that the postal station 
be installed in the schoolhouse, contained 
the following statement: 

“We may comprehend the purpose of 
the public school within the word ‘ edu- 
cation,’ fostering the development of the 
capacity of individuals for efficient par- 
ticipation as citizens of our democracy. 
Exactly this is the primary purpose of the 


convenience in 


postal station 


and it is from 


advantage to school 


education 


postal service. Going past its secondary 


and incidental function as a convenience 
of private intercourse, the United States 
Postal Commission of 1844 declared the 
fundamental purpose of the Postal Serv- 


ice to be education, defining that pur- 
pose in these words: 

“*To render the citizen worthy, by 
proper knowledge and intelligence, of 
his important privileges as a sovereign 
constituent of the Government; to dif- 


fuse enlightenment, social improvement, 
national affinities, elevating people 
in the scale of civilization, and bringing 


our 


them together in patriotic affection.’ 
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* Manifestly, the 
Park View postal 
within the Park View 
and the responsibility for administering 
its official duties included in the 
service of the community secretary, is 
not merely an expedient of economy and 
convenience, but is an adjustment in 
harmony with and in fulfillment of the 
original intention and purpose of both 
the public school and the postal service.” 

In her report upon this adjustment 
after two years, Miss Fairley says: “ Not 
only has the post office in the school 
served as a convenience to the public, but 
as an educational factor in school life its 
value can not be overestimated. The 
children attend largely to the _ postal 
affairs of the family; they mail letters, 
insure packages, learn weights and rates 


proposal that the 
station be located 
school building 


be 


of different classes of mail matter, regis- 
ter letters, make out money-order applica- 
tions, learn about postal zones, and so 
are brought into direct personal relation 
with the greatest institution of world 
interchange,” 





BUILDINGS WORTH $11,000,000 
FOR BAPTIST COLLEGES. 


General Increase in Equipment for 
Southern Institutions — Large Sums 
for Four Theological Seminaries. 
Southern Baptists intend to spend 

$11,000,000 during the next four years on 

new buildings and equipment for educa- 
tional institutions owned by the denomi- 
nation, according to a an- 
nounced at the offices of the church in 
Nashville, Tenn. Approximately the 
same amount will be spent during that 
period in lifting the debts of the institu- 
tions and increasing their endowments. 
Of the building fund, $2,275,000 will 
the institutions of the church 
which are known as South-wide, includ- 
ing the Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary at Louisville, Ky.; Southwest- 

ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 

Worth, Tex.; sible Institute, 

New Orleans, La.; and the Baptist Theo- 

logical Seminary for Nash- 

ville, Tenn. The remainder of the fund 
will be expended for new buildings at the 

Baptist colleges within the several States 

comprising the territory of the Southern 


decision 


go to 


Baptist 


Negroes at 


Baptist Convention. 








The Chilean Government will send 
three students annually to the United 
States and Euroy 2 to complete their law 
studies in the universities of those coun- 
tries. These students will study for 
three years, and on their return to Chile 
will be given preference on the teaching 
staff in the school of law. 
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EFFICIENT SUPERVISION 
IN PORTO RICO. 


Complete and Lucid Instructions Are 
Issued by Commissioner of Educa- 
tion—School Day, Six Hours. 


At least a week before the opening of 
teachers must 


they are to 


rural Porto Rican 
the 
teach in order to 
parents and 
ment of pupils during the first 
school, according to instructions issued 
by Dr. P. G. Miller, 
education for Porto Rico. 

By the same authority, the length of 
fixed at six hours in 


school 


visit barrios in which 


arouse interest among 


obtain satisfactory enroll- 


week of 


commissioner of 


the school day is 


both rural and urban schools. In the 
past some rural schools have been in 
session but five hours daily. 

Rural teachers are considered by the 


department of education as leaders in 
the rural uplift campaign throughout the 
island. They are expected not only to 
teach agriculture.: 
of study but also to assist in the entire 
campaign for the growing of food prod- 


ucts. 


Ss apart of the course 


Consolidated Schoels Have Urban Course. 


been 
rural 


Distinct 
prepared 


courses of study have 
for urban the 
Pupils from rural schools who 
compelled in 


the and 
schools. 
enter 
most instances to drop back a grade, al- 
though 
lowed freedom of judgment in 
such pupils to the grade for which they 
are best prepared. In order to bring the 
rural schools to the urban standard, it is 
that in « 


urban schools are 


the supervisor in charge is al- 


assigning 


suggested msolidated schools 
in which and 
in which no teacher has charge of more 
than two grades, the 
study be followed, if 
ean be secured, 


all-day sessions are held 
urban course of 
suit ible 


taal re 
Leachners 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOLS IN CLOSE 
RELATION. 


Close relationship exists between Hood 





College and the schools of Frederick City 
and County, Md. 

course in pedagogy 
the curriculum of 
jority of the students come from Mary- 
land and 


in pedagogy was so organized as to meet 


Several years ago a 


introduced into 


Wis 


the college, The ma- 


Pennsylvania, and this course 
the requirements of those States. 

In recent years the college has organ- 
ized night classes and Saturday classes 


for those engaged in teaching during the 


week. Credit is given for work satis- 
factorily completed, and several of the 
local teachers have been able by this 


means and by intensive suminer courses 


to secure the bachelor’s degree, 
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NEW YORK CITY 
TION SCHOOLS. 


Provide Vocational Experience, Develop 
Civic Responsibility, and Tend to 
Allay Social Unrest. 


The continuation school is, above all, a 
social laboratory in which the vocational, 
mental, physical, moral, and social equip- 
ment of the working boy or girl is ana- 
lyzed with a view to the development of 
revealed, 
deficiencies, 


special abilities as are 
and to the correction of 
according to a pamphlet issued by the 
board of education of New York City. 
Its special strength will consist in its 
relationship to life. The work revolves 
the vocational and home life of 
and girl and seeks to mold a 
more social American citizen. The con- 
tinuation much to 
information as it does to afford 
an opportunity for the pupil to reveal 
himself to himself in the light of his 
failures and suecesses—on his own job 
and on the job set for him in the voca- 


tional classroom, 


such 


around 
the boy 
school exists not so 


convey 


Bridges the Adolescent Period. 


Primarily the continuation school was 
formed to give to the young boy who 
goes to work some means of continuing 
his education, the pamphlet states. In 
this sense the school is a “ continuation ” 
Education is “continued over 
the break between 14 and 18, the transi- 
tional period when the young worker is 
something more than a child but less 
than a or woman.” If this con- 
tinued influence of the school is effective, 
the presumption is that sooner or later 
the pupil will choose voluntarily to re- 
sume full-time education or will take ad- 
vaniage of the evening elementary, high, 
or trade schools or other types of exten- 


school, 


man 


sion education. 
Aims of the Continuation Schools. 


Specitically, the aims of the continu- 
schools are; 

guidance.— To provide 
Vocational experience to assist in the 
choice of an occupation or profession, 
and, when that choice has been wisely 
miudeeto increase the worker's proficiency 
in it to the end that he will advance more 
rapidly toward the goal he has set for 
himself. The monotony of modern in- 
dustry, the high speed of production, the 
lack of interest in and intelligent develop- 
ment of the worker, leave the boy or girl 
the victim of chance and circumstance. 
By placing the boy or girl actually at 
work in a machine shop, printing shop, 


ation 


1. Vocational 


CONTINUA- 








cooking room, or office, the continuation 
school provides first-hand opportunity for 
observation and intelligent guidance, It 
becomes possible to analyze special capa- 
bilities, to allow for inherent failings, 
and with these as a basis, to map out a 
vocational career. 

2. Coordination with 
supplement this phase of 
guidance by coordination with the ia- 
dustry through visits to employers, and 
to follow up the careers of all pupils as 
far as possible. 

3. Placement.—To find suitable jobs 
for pupils and in accord with vocational 
This is incidental 


industry.— To 
vocational 


program advised, 


upon the foregoing. 
To Allay Social Unrest. 


4. Social stability.—To allay the social 
unrest through the only permanent 
means, the substitution of a rational, in- 
telligent desire for advancement instead 
of blind and sullen resentment. When 
the restless, poorly paid, unskilled worker 
is given opportunity to develop himself, 
this desire will lead to better workers 
rather than to slacking and sabotage. 
When such aid comes from the organized 
community the worker will have more 
respect for that community and its gov- 
ernment. The continuation school is an- 
other step forward to a full realization of 
the American doctrine of an equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

5. Health.—To 
the health of the worker. 


conserve and improve 
Systematic de- 
of hygienic habits with the 
emphasis upon their industrial value, 
will be coupled with inspection by doc- 


velopment 


tors and nurses, 
Cooperation with Social Agencies. 


G6. Socialization.—To create a more 
healthful life for the worker, 
through cooperation with social agencies. 

7. Practical English and arithmetic.— 
To conserve and develop a fundamental 
knowledge of English and arithmetic, es- 
pecially as related to their use in indus- 
try. Although ‘these subjects may have 
been disliked by those who left school 
as soon as possible, when the practical 
value of these subjects in the trade is 
shown, they take on a new meaning and 
importance, 

8. Civic responsibility —To create the 
good citizen through the teaching of ele- 
mentary history, economies, and civics, 
with a persistent reference to current 
events and with attention to habitually 
good civic conduct. 


social 





A decree of June 7, 1920, orders the 
celebration of Arbor Day in Ecuador on 
October 12 and May 1 of each year. The 
public schools of the country will take 
a prominent part in these celebrations. 
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PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 





Course Required by Law in All New 
Jersey High Schools—State Depart- 
ment Issues Manual. 


Problems in American democracy are 
studied in the high schools of New Jer- 
sey, beginning with the year 1920-21, in 
accordance with a law enacted by the 
State legislature of 1919. The law re- 
quires that the study shall be begun not 
earlier than the third year of the high- 
course and that at least 60 full 
hours in periods of tt least 40 minutes 
shall be given to it. 


school 


The purpose is to give pupils at the 
end of the high-school course a knowledge 
of some of the vital problems of political 
and economic life and thus to produce In- 
telligent and citizens. It is be- 
lieved that the course will give the pu- 
pils experience in observing political and 
economic will inform them 
regarding the fundamental principles of 
social development to be applied to the 
solution of these problems, and will estab- 
lish the habit of forming social judg- 
ments only on unprejudiced consideration 
of all the facts available. 


active 


problems, 


A manual was prepared by Dr. Albert 
B. Meredith, formerly assistant commis- 
education in New Jersey, in 
charge of secondary education, and by 
five high-school principals and teachers 
of the State. Suggestions were received 
from professors of Princeton University 
and of Rutgers College, and from the 
president of Columbia University. 


sioner of 


Approximately one-third of the course 
is given to the study of the historical de- 
velopment of the ideas characteristic of 
American government and the principles 
underlying democratic society. Prob- 
lems for discussion form the remainder 
of the course and are grouped as follows: 
Private property, capital and labor, com- 
munication and transportation, conserva- 
tion, immigration and Americanization, 
education, political problems, and inter- 
national relations, 





INSTRUCTION IN POLITICS 
WOMEN. 


FOR 


Goucher College has received the sum 
of $25,000 for the establishment of the 
Elizabeth King Ellicott fellowship for 
the political education of women, By 
this fund Goucher College becomes the 
first women's college in the country to 
provide definitely for the education of 
women voters. 








Issued by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. 


BOYKIN, 


Editor, JAMES C. 


Subscription, 50 cents per year, In 
advance. Foreign (not including Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba), cents are mailed 
regularly, without cost, to presidents of uni- 
versities and colleges, State, city, and county 
superintendents, principals of normal schoels 


TERMS. 


75 Copies 


and of bigh schools, and a few other ad- 
ministrative school officers 
Remittance should be made to the Super- 


intendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, PD. €., and should be by 
cash or money order. Stamps are not 
accepted. 

STATES SHOULD NOT FORBID 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 


Inquiry has been made concerning the 
ittitude of the of Education in 
the matter of and 
schools. 

I believe most 
public school, its 
ples. It is the duty 
make its public-school system as effective 
as it can be made, and the duty of all 
citizens to cooperate heartily to this end, 


Bureau 
private parochial 
the American 
and princi- 


State to 


fully in 
purposes 


of every 


first, by providing good legislation and 
sood administration, and, second, by pay- 
ing willingly all the taxes necessary for 
it. The State is under obligation to itself 
und to the people of the State to provide 
as nearly as possible full and equal op- 
portunity for all the children for the edu- 
cation necessary for individual develop- 
ment, for industrial and economic effi- 
ciency, and for the wise and virtuous 
performance of the duties of citizenship 
in our democracy. The State and society 
should as nearly as possible remove all 
obstacles that stand in the way of any 
wnd all children in taking full advantage 
of the opportunities for education offered, 
and should guarantee to every child op- 
portunities for education at least as good 
us those offered by the State and local 
community in whieh the child lives. 

I do not, however, believe that the 
State should deny the right of individ- 
uals and societies to establish and main- 
tain schools for the edueation of ehildren 
at other than publie cost. Ner do T he- 
lieve the State should prevent or attempt 
to prevent parents or guardians from 
sending their children to ether than tax- 
supported and State-controlled 
Perfect freedom in the establishment and 
maintenance of and in sending 
children to other than public schools is, 
I believe, in thorough aecord with the 
principles of our American democracy, 
and should be maintained. I believe, 
however, the State has a right to require 
perents to send their children to public 


schools, 


schools 
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schools unless at home or elsewhere they 
make provisions for their education at 
least as good as that offered by the public 
schools, and that it is the duty of the 
State to make inspection of all 
private and parochial schools as may be 
necessary to make sure that the schools 
which children are permitted to attend in 
lieu of the publie schools are substan- 


such 


tially as good as the public schools, and 
that they offer instruction in those sub- 
jects which are generally considered nee- 


essary for good and intelligent citizen- 
ship and for suceessful living in our 


All sehools, whether public 
or private, should be required to give in- 
the English language. 

P. P. CLAXTON. 


democracy. 


struction in 





WAGES OF TEACHERS AND SOME 
OTHERS. 


In the of Connecticut for the 
school year 1919-20 the average wages of 
teachers in the elementary and high 
schools was $1,100. In 100 towns the 
of elementary teachers 


State 


average wages 
Was only $761. 

According to the Connecticut State de- 
partment of labor statistics and a Hart- 
ford employment bureau the average 
wages of bell boys in the hotels was 
$1,180 “and tips;” the average wages 
of was $2,500; of 
$2,288; of common day laborers, $1,372; 
of auto washers, $2,496; of maids, $1,120; 
of operators, $930; of 
women, $800. No comparison is made 
of the income of teachers with the ex- 
penses of lawyers, physicians, engineers, 


barbers carpenters, 


telephone wash 


skilled workmen, cashiers in banks, com- 
travelers, directors of 
mercial and industrial enterprises, high- 
class secretaries, and other of 
workers with whom teachers ought 
rather to be compared. Of the classes of 
persons mentioned only telephone opera- 
tors and wash women are paid less than 
school teachers, and both these are paid 
considerably mere than the elementary 
teachers of 100 towns in the State. 

It is interesting to note the variation of 
salaries in the several towns. In one 
town the average salary of all teachers 
was $1,600; in two, $1,500; in one, $1,400; 
in six, $1,800; in five, $1,200; in eight, 
$1,100; in eighteen, $1,000; in twenty, 
$900; in thirty-five, $800; in thirty-seven, 
$700; in twenty-nine, $600; in five, $500; 
in one, $400. In towns the average 
salary was just half as large as in the 
best town. In 72 towns the average 
salary was less than half as large as in 
the best town; in 6, less than one-third 
as large, and in 1 only one-fourth as 
In reading and considering these 
wonders, first, if education 


mercial com- 


classes 


nr 


ood 


much. 


figures one 


| 
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is thought to be worth twice aS much in 
one of the towns of the State as it is in 
So others; three times as large as in five 
others, and four times as large as in one 
other, It be remembered 
that Connecticut of the richer 
States of the Union and a State that has 
in 
Barnard 


should also 


one 


is 


always manifested great interest 
education—the state of Henry 
and ef Yale University. 

If we compared the pay of teachers in 
Connecticut only with the pay of other 
workers in the State we would wish to 
ask: Has Connecticut denied the faith? 
Has she lost interest in the education of 
her people? Does she no longer appre- 


ciate the value of education? But when 


we remember that the pay of teachers 
elsewhere and in the country as a whole 
is still less than in Connecticut these 


questions give place to the more funda- 
mental question: Have the American peo- 
ple ever yet formed any adequate con- 
ception of the value of education, of the 
importance of getting and keeping in the 
schools as of 
the best native ability, the finest culture, 
the thorough and 
scholarship, and the largest skill? 


teachers men and women 


inmost comprehensive 





AMERICAN PUPILS AID IN 
RESTORATION. 


School Children Contribute to Fund for 
Rebuilding Schoolhouses in Devas- 
tated Regions of France. 


Schoolhouses in devastated France will 
restored with the aid American 
children. Madame 
toris, a granddaughter 

Grant, is vice president of 
restoration fund and has spent much 
time in the United States behalf of 
the fund. She has the approval of the 
Commissioner of Education and of 


be of 


Cecile Sar- 


of 


school 
President 
the French 


in 


school 
officers generally in her plan for giving 
the pupils of the public schools an oppor- 
tunity to assist in rebuilding the schools 
in the sections of France which were so 
cruelly devastated during the war. It is 
estimated that 6.400 schoolhouses were 
destroyed. 

As a beginning in the restoration, 11 
model buildings will be constructed, one 
in each of the Departments affected by 
the invasion, and one in the Haut-Rhin. 

The corner stone of the first of these 
buildings was laid on September 20 in 
the ruined village of Mory, in the De- 
partment of M. Coudor, 
representing the Frenck minister of the 
liberated regions, and Madame Sartoris 
were prominent among those who were 
present. 


=as-de-Calais. 




















€OLLEGE INSTRUCTION IN 
AGRICULTURE. 





Report Made After Personal Investiga- 
tion of Work Done in 21 Representa- 
tive Colleges. 


By C. D. Jarvis. 

Progress in college instruction in agri- 
eulture reported by the bureau of 
education comuinittee on agricultural in- 
struction in a cirenlar just issued, which 


was prepared by the subcommittee on 
college instruction. 
The members of this subcommittee 


visited a large number of colleges and 
found that many of them were planning 
extensive changes in the agricultural 
eurriculum, changing entrance require- 
ments, making readjustments of the elee- 
tive system, and discussing plans for the 
improvement of college teaching. This 
movement was stinulated by various de- 
sires, namely, “(1) to be sure that the 
institution would be fully of standard 
college grade; (2) to train students to 
meet more practically and fully the re- 
quirements of the particular pursuits for 
which they were preparing; (3) to meet 
new conditions in the seeondary schools, 
especially those due to the introduction 
there of vocational studies, in order that 
the college might improve and strengthen 
its relations with the preparatory 
schools; (4) to take into account the 
new pednugogical theories relating to the 
mental fitiess of students to pursue col- 
lege courses, the educational value of 
different studies as related to the objec- 
tive of the student, the problem method 
of instruction, as related to the logical 
method, etce.; (5) to observe the limita- 
tions of field prectice, visual instruction, 
lectures, textbooks, etc.; (6) to test the 
new views of educators regarding the 
development of instruction in the fun- 
damental and related sciences from 
courses in practical agriculture so con- 
stituted as to create a desire in the 
student to know underlying facts and 
principles and to lead him on to studies 
of the rather than by begin- 
hing with sciences and basing instrue- 
tion in agriculture on the seientifie facts 
and principles previously acquired by the 
student; (7) to broaden the agricultural 
eurriculum to include not only agricul- 
tural production but also rural economics 
and sociology, and, for certain students, 
pedagogical training.” 


sciences, 


Objectives of the Course in Agricultare. 


To previde a basis on whieh to con- 
Struct the eurriculum in agriculture the 
colleges were asked to discuss the objee- 
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tives of the work in agriculture. There 
was general agreement that— 

(a) The generat aim of the agrieuttural 
college should be to prepare students to 
live in a rural community and work in 
agriculture or to work in the interests of 
agriculture and rural life, wherever they 
might live. 

(vb) The particular objectives of the 
individual college will vary with its en- 
vironment, clientage, and resources, but 
may include training for the following 
pursuits in the agricultural field. 

(1) General or mixed farming; (2 
special such growing, 
truck growing, orchard management, 
greenhouse management, animal breed- 
ing, (3) teaching in 
schools; (4) research, as experiment-sta- 
tion (5) administrative and 
regulatory work. 


farming, as seed 


etc. : colleges or 


work; 


Value of Basic Courses. 


The college officers and faculty mem- 
were to comment upon 
the use of basic courses during the first 
and second years at The fol- 
lowing Statements are contained in the 
cominittees’ findings on this subject: 


bers asked also 


college. 


There was general agreement in the cel- 
leges visited that during the first two 
years in college students should be re- 
quired to take general basic courses, 
which should include what the general 
farmer needs to know in order toe carry 
forward his work intelligently and sue- 
cessfully. 

As to the organization of basic courses 
and the time to be devoted to them there 
is less general agreement. A few confuse 
them with basic related seience courses, 
like chemistry and genetics ; others would 
offer three or four very general courses, 
such as plant life and animal life; but 
the larger number would have each agri- 
cultural department offer a general basic 
eourse. Following this plan, some insti- 
tutions would give courses in agronomy, 
animal husbandry, horticulture, and farm 
mechanies, and others would subdivide 
each of these. 

Of late, basic courses in agriculture 
have come to have added significance and 
importance in connection with the train- 
ing of teachers of agriculture for second- 
ary schools and extension workers in gen- 
eral agricultural lines, who need broad 
general training in agriculture rather 
than specialization in one or two phases 
of the subject. 

These basic courses, together with the 
elementary courses in the more special- 
ized subjects, such as horticulture, poul- 
try, rural engineering, etc., might be dis- 
tributed in the freshman and sophomore 
years. In this way a sufficient basis of 
general instruction in agriculture would 
be laid on which to build specialization 
through group courses beginning in 
junior year. 


Choice in the Selection of Courses. 


As regards required courses, group 
courses, and free electives, the committee 
found that— 





there is a great variety of arrangements 
in the currienla of the colleges. In gen- 
eral, however, the colleges considerably 
limit the student in the choice of his 
studies. There is alse a general tendency 
toward a group elective system Under 
this system the student is required at a 
certain period in his course to decide on 


the subject to which he will give his 
major attention. He is then offered a 


schedule of studies in which his chosen 
subject has a very large part, but is com 
bined with a considerable amount of 
other required studies, some of which 
are related to it, while ethers are fer 
the purpose of giving him a more liberal 
education. There are also a number of 
electives, some of them within his chosen 
subject and others entirely outside of it. 

Colleges having the group system gen- 
erally have some plan by which students 
ean get advice from the faculty recard- 
ing the choice of their curriculum. Often 
the adviser is the head of the depart 
ment in which the student wishes to 
carry a major. 


Advanced General Course Proposed. 


The committee raised the question at 
the colleges visited whether or not it 
would be desirable and practicable to 
give the student during his senior year 
an advanced general course in which the 
effort would be to present the production, 
economie, and social problems of agricul- 
ture as a connected whole and have the 
student consider how the knowledge 
gained in his previous studies could be 
brought to bear on these problems. 

It would seem preferable, the committee 
concluded, that this advaneed general 
course should be given by persons of 


broad experience in dealing with the 
problems of agricultural education as 


related directly to farming and country 
life. The importance of the matter seems 
to justify further consideration and ex- 
perimentation in the hope ef solving this 
question. 


Closer Supervision of Teaching in Colleges, 


It is inereasingly apparent, states the 
committee, that there should be in the 
organization ef these colleges a general 
officer, subordinate to the dean, who 
would act as a supervisor of teaching 
and be of coordinate rank with the di- 
rectors of the experiment station and ex- 
tension work. A few institutions have 
already moved in this direction. Some- 
times this has been done by giving the 
head of some department general ad- 
visory or supervisory duties with ref- 
erence to the general problems of teach- 
ing. 

The official title of the repert is Higher 
Edueation Cireular No. 21. It may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Decuments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, PD: C., at 5 cents a copy. 
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CONNECTICUT’S CAMPAIGN FOR 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 1.) 


were the 
solicitude. Outside 
speakers, normal-sehool students, teach- 
ers, and of the 
faculties were employed freely to address 
them in groups and in personal 
ferences. Field days for the seniors were 
arranged at the normal and 
intersenior high-school debates and other 
scholastic activities were conducted for 
them in erder to interest the young mer 
the work of those insti- 


public. High-school seniors 


objects of especial 


members normal-school 


con- 


schools, 


and women in 
tutions. 

The schools were advertised freely in 
the public press and by means of printed 
matter widely distributed. Every effort 
was made to increase the attractiveness 
of the normal schools themselves. 
cial attention was given to improving the 
living arrangements of the students and 
to making the normal schools the educa- 
tional centers of their respective locali- 


SI e- 


ties. 

In reasonable measure the agitation 
had the effect which was desired. The 
diminishing tendency in attendance seems 
to have been checked, and actual improve- 
ment is reported. 

Many of the documents used in con- 
nection with the campaign were repro- 


duced in the October 15 number of 
Scuoot Lire. Others are reprinted in 


the following columns. 


GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION OF 
A TEACHER SUNDAY. 


By his excellency Marcus H. Hotcome, 
governor. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the perpetuity of our free in- 
stitutions and of our representative gov- 
ernment rests upon an enlightened public 
conscience and an intelligent body politic; 
whereas the maintenance of our public- 
school system has hitherto been of in- 
estimable value to this Commonwealth— 
teaching the youth the English language, 
the principles of democracy, and the arts 
of peace; whereas at the present time the 
supply of trained teachers in this State 
is inadequate for securing the best results 
in our schools; and whereas only a few 
of Connecticut’s young men and women 
are entering our normal schools to pre- 
pare for teaching in the immediate 
future: 

Now, therefore, I, Marcus H. Holcomb, 
governor of the State of Connecticut, do 
hereby set apart Sunday, June 27, 1920, 
as Teacher Sunday, and I recommend 
that the clergy throughout the State take 
that oceasion to call the attention of their 


congregations to the educational situa- 
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tion in this Commonwealth, to emphasize 
the necessity of civic, mental, and moral 
training for the youth in a democracy, 
and to ask for a generous support of our 
public schools, so that every child in the 
State can have an opportunity to attend 
a school in charge of a competent teacher, 
and so that school service may be made 
so attractive that more young men and 
women of good native ability may enter 
our normal prepare for the 
teaching profession. 

Given under my hand and the seal of 
the State this 11th day of June, 1920. 


schools to 


CONNECTICUT TEACHER SITUA- 
TION IN APRIL, 1920. 


I, TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Total number of teachers in the State, 
7,404, 

Total number of normal graduates, 5S 
per cent of this number. 

Total number of college graduates, 14 
per cent. 
Total 
per cent. 

Total number of untrained, 26 per cent. 

It is thus seen that for the year 191S- 
19 but 26 per cent of our teachers were 
untrained. This was the year following 
a three-year period during which there 
average normal ebproll- 
ment of 785. It is apparent that we are 
reaping the rewards of the 
normal school enrollment of past years. 

However, with an enrollment in the 
year 1918-19 of 446 and the present year 
of 465, it is equally evident that superin- 
tendents will soon be forced either to go 
out of the State to obtain an adequate 
supply of normal trained 
hire those who are untrained. 

In order to maintain our present record 
of 74 per cent of teachers trained either 
in normal schools or colleges, the State 

education, superintendents of 
and normal school principals 
must exercise every possible influence in 
the near future toward 
normal school enrollment. 


number of specially trained, 2 


Was an school 


increased 


teachers or 


board of 
schools, 


very increasing 


Il, NORMAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


The following tabulation indicates the 
normal school enrollment from the year 
1900 to the present time: 


cae lf T76 
a 8 S16 
SS. } fh: . TOO 
Se i | a: 
J ae | Bee by | 
1905 SS Vt) =e 900 
1906 ok! re 
1907 588 | 1918___ G17 
1908 Se he: Se 446 
1909 Boe) 10205255 465 
eG 

\lthough the growth appears spus- 


modic, there was a gradual upward ten 











' 


dency from 1900 to 1916. It is alarming, 


however, to note the rapid decline in 
1917-18 and that in 1919 the lowest 
point was reached since 1900, 

Ill, NEW TEACHERS. 


Number of new teachers who are teach- 


ing for the first time in Connecticut: 
1917 . wz aeetats skibe = S00 
Se oe Rina 850 
>t ere 
It will be seen, therefore, that from 
SOO to 1,000 new teachers are needed 


each year. ‘These figures do not include 


transfers from town to town within the 


State. 
Of the total number of new teachers 
hired for the year 1918-19, 365, or 34 


per cent, were Connecticut State normal- 


school graduates; 193, or 19 per cent, 
were graduates of other State normal 


schools; 211, or 20 per cent, were grad- 


279, or 27 


uates of colleges; cent, 
were untrained. 

If all 
graduate in June of this year, there will 
be 182 new 
The colleges will supply 200, 

Where 


coming from? 


per 


present normal-school seniors 


normal-trained teachers, 


are the remaining 400 to 600 





UNIVERSITY TO BE ESTABLISHED 
AT MEMPHIS. 


Endowment of a college to be estab- 
lished at Memphis, Tenn., is the object 
of a campaign begun in October which 
will include Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
The sum of $1,500,- 


000 is to be procured and used to reestiub- 


sippi, and Louisiana. 


lish in Memphis the Southwestern [l’res- 
byterian University now in Clarksville, 
Tenn. ; $600,000 has already been raised. 
The campaign was opened with a bun- 
Which Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of 
the principal 
$222,000 was subscribed toward the quota 
of $500,000 assigned to Memphis. Dr, 
Claxton that past 
years the revenue of colleges and univer- 


1s doubled, 


quet at 
Education, wus 


sum of 


speaker, The 


said during the nine 


sities in the United States |] 
students has in- 


that 


and that the number of 


creased threefold. He said during 


revenue of the 


the year 1920-21 the 
higher educational institutions will 
amount to about $150,000,000, and that 


the attendance at these institutions is 


about 20 per cent more than ever before, 
Dr. Claxton stated as his opinion that 
the college at Memphis should have an 


endowment of $5,000,000, and a revenue 


amounting to $400,000 a year, or about 
one-sixth of 1 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of the city. He estimated that 
the enrollment will exceed 500 at the 
opening of the college, and that it will 


increase to 1,000 within three years. 
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By JOHN 





SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 


D. WOLCOTT. 








ERSKINE, JouNn. Democracy and ideals; 
a definition. New York, George H. 
Doran Co, [1920.] 152 p. 12°. 

This book comprises six chapters, com- 
posed at different times and places, but 
intended to form one study of the Ameri- 
can character and its needs. The author 
speaks primarily as an educator, and ex- 
presses a conviction that for national per- 
petuity the American people must collabo- 
rate for common ends, and that our imme- 
diate task is to define those common ends. 
The final chapter is entitled “ University 
leadership.” 

FARNSWoRTH, CHARLES H. How to study 
music. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1920. xvii, 294 p. 12°. 

This treatment of music appreciation, 
the picture of what the home may become 
through the wise study of music, is ad- 
dressed to the student rather than the 
teacher, but presents in conversational form 
principles which it will be useful for the 
teacher of music to bear in mind. The in- 
troduction to the book is by Prof, Frank M. 
McMurry. 

Harr, G. Stantey. Morale; the supreme 
standard of life and conduct. New 
York, London, D, Appleton & Co., 1920, 
ix, 378 p. 8". 

The author hopes that this book, which 
is presented as a plea for a new and more 
inclusive standard of the evaluation not 
only of individuals but of human organiza- 
tions, may be adopted as a textbook in 
some higher institutions of learning, per- 
haps in places of the types of ethics now 
in use. One chapter deals with morale 
and education, and suggests various ways 
in which the educational morale suggested 
by the war may work to improve present 
methods, 

MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER. The liberal 
college. Boston, Marshall Jones Co., 
1920. ix, 165 p. 8°. 

A collection’ of papers and addresses ex- 
pressing the conviction that liberal study 
enriches and strengthens the lives of indi- 
vidual men and of groups of men. 

Sears, J. B. The Boise survey; a con- 
crete study of the administration of a 
city school system. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., World Book Co., 1920. 


viii, 290 p. Tables, diagrs. 8°. (Edu- 
cational survey series. ) 
The complete report of the survey of the 


public-school system of Boise, made in 1919 
by a survey staff consisting of J. B. Sears, 
director, assisted by William M. Proctor 
and J. Harold Williams. 

THompson, Frank Y. Schooling of the 
immigrant. New York and London, 
Harper & Bros., 1920. 12 p. 1., 408 p. 
Tables, diagrs., maps. 12%. (Ameri- 
canization studies. Allen T. Burns, 

director.) 

This volume is the first of eleven pro- 
jected studies of Americanization which aim 
to establish a common viewpoint—social, 


political, industrial, ete.—between the na- 
tive and immigrant populations in the in- 
terest of national unity. The book under- 
takes to present as clearly as possible the 
methods of the agencies actually engaged 
in Americanization work, and does not pro- 
pose theories for dealing with the compli- 
cated questions involved. It critically ex- 
amines the whole recent trend of legisia- 
tion and makes suggestions for reorganizing 
the work as a whole—locally, by States, 
and nationally. The author recognizes that 
during the past two years a rather com- 
plete overturn of ideas regarding Ameri- 
canization has occurred; the term itself is 
being abandoned, and other names, such as 
“citizenship” and “national unification,” 
are replacing it. 





NEW REPORT ON SCIENCE 
TEACHING. 

The science report of the commission 
on the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion, appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association, will soon be available. 
It is one of the best reports issued by 
the commission. It has been seven years 
in the making and was prepared by a 
committee of 47, the chairman being Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, director of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, New York 
City. 

It constitutes a bulletin of about 60 
pages and deals with the aims, methods, 
and content of general science, biological 
sciences, chemistry, and physics. It out- 
lines science sequences for schools of dif- 
ferent sizes for the six years beginning 
with the seventh grade. 

The Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., wiil receive orders for 
this bulletin at the special rate of 3 cents 
a copy in quantities of 25 or more, pro- 
vided such orders are received before 
the bulletin goes to press. A money 
order should accomapny the order. The 
bulletin is Education Bulletin 1920, No. 
26, and is entitled “ Reorganization of 
Science in Secondary Schools.” Orders 
should be sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents at once, as galley proof has 
been returned to the bureau.—Clarence 
D. Kingsley, Chairman of the Commis- 


sion. 





An executive decree of May 19, 1920, 
provides for public debates in Quinto, 
Ecuador, on foreign subjects which have 
two or more antagonistic features. These 
debates will take place every two years, 
the debaters to be selected from the facul- 
ties of the universities of the Republic. 
The debates will be open to the public, 
and a jury, over which the Minister of 
Public Instruction will preside. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
OHIO RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Two Special Teachers Employed in 
Marion Count y—Well-Trained Orches- 
tra at Caledonia. 


Music receives special attention in 10 
centralized and one-room schools of Ma- 
rion County, Ohio, under the supervision 
of two special music instructors employed 
on the circuit plan. During the year 
1919-20 three centralized schools of the 
county were visited regularly by a super- 
visor of music, and in some other schools 
elementary and high school teachers were 
employed to spend a part of their time in 
music instruction, 

At the centralized school at Caledonia 
particular attention is given to the school 
orchestra. Plans for the year 1920-21 
insure an orchestra of about 40 members, 
approximately one-fifth of the enrollment 
of the school. 

School Board Lends Instruments to Beginners. 

The Caledonia school orchestra was or- 
ganized in December, 1918, with a mem- 
bership of 14 pupils, none of whom had 
any previous training on their respective 
instruments. At the close of the school 
year the orchestra was well established 
and enthusiastically supported by the 
community. Beginning with the sixth 
grade, pupils who show especial ability in 
music are furnished instruments by the 
board of education and receive private 
lessons until they are able to do some 
work with the regular orchestra. After 
the pupils have shown ability to play in 
the orchestra, the instruments furnished 
by the board of education are usually re- 
placed by instruments furnished by the 
pupils’ parents. 

During the year 1919-20 the orchestra 
filled a schedule of seven public engage- 
ments. The receipts, which amounted to 
approximately $250, will be used to pur- 
chase additional music and to apply on 
payment of instruments which will be- 
come the property of the school. 

The school orchestra has developed ex- 
cellent school spirit and enthusiasm, As- 
sociation in the orchestra of pupils from 
the sixth grade through the twelfth has 
aided in preventing snobbishness of pu- 
pils in the upper grades toward those in 
the lower grades and in influencing pu- 
pils to remain in school. 





An intensive normal course, covering 
eight and one-half months, was opened 
by the Teachers’ Normal School of Con- 
cepcion, Chile, to students who have 
completed the fifth year of the grammar 
schools. 
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WORKERS EXPRESS VIEWS ON EDUCATION. 





New York State Federation Adopts Advanced Program—Urges Universal 
Education and Eliminatien of Illiteraey. 








Organized workers have done much 
for the public school system of the 
United States. Their insistence upon 
free elucation for the children of the 


masses has been a powerful aid in mold- 
ing public opinion in faver of a system 
of common schools fer all the people. 
The York State Federation of 
Labor claims to have originated many of 
the measures that imper- 
tant fentures of the system of 
that State. [Et is state: that 
on education have been appointed at all 


New 
have become 
school 


committees 


the conventions of the federation to de- 
fine luber’s attitude in relation to this 
fundamental social question. Krom time 
to time the committees have prepared 
pregrams for legislation setting 
forth what they 
produce physically sound, intelligent, and 
eflicient citizens, 
and loyal Americans. 

The fifty-seventh annual convention of 
the federation at Binghamton on August 

report of 
which 


school 
regard as neeessary to 


workers, law-abiding 


25 unanimously adopted the 
its committee on 


tained the following: 


education, con- 


Committee Recommendations. 


The committee recommends that the 
annual apprepriation at the disposal of 
the State educational department and 
local edueational authorities fer Ameri- 
canization be increased so as to eliminate 
illiteracy at the enarlest possible date. 
Much remains to be achieved before an 
ideal educational is established, 
am among the things desired are the fol- 


system 


lowing: 


t. A State law establishing a free 
seheol-beek system for all school chil- 
dren. 


2 Legislation te compel State and loeul 
authorities to provide dental, medical, 
optical, and surgical treatment and care 
for all school children. 

3. We recommend that in the course of 
study in the last year of elementary 
schools and in high schoels there be in- 
eluded as a part of the regular educa- 
tional work training in first aid te the 
injured. 


Compulsory Kindergarten Classes. 


4. Compulsory estab.ishment of kin- 


dergarten classes in connection with all 


secheols and under the centre! of the 
board of education. 
5: That not more than 25 children 


should be allotted to any one class. 
6. That there shall be established in 
connection with every school a system of 





furnishing school lunches at nominal cost 


for the purpose of demonstrating food 
values, thus assuring through educa- 


tional processes more healthy men and 
women in the future. 

7. Compulsory education up to the 16th 
year and strict enforcement of the law. 

8. That prevocational training shall be 
limited te children 14 and 
and vocational training to children of 16 
years and over, but under no considera- 
tion should this training take time which 
should be devoted to the fundamentals of 
the three “ R’s. 

9. More free scholarships by the Sta 


years over, 


” 





for graduates of publie schools and State 
aid to parents of school children so that 
they may continue the education of their 
children for a longer period. 

Ample Facilities for Recreation. 


10. Every school to be provided in the 
immediate neighborhood with ample fa- 
cilities for play, recreation, and physical 
training through gymuia- 
siums, swimming pools, etc., these to be 


playgrounds, 


open to the public all the year around, 
and at times not conflicting with school 
hours. 

11. Establishment of State and city su- 
pervised and supported vacation camps 
for all school children and minors, up to 
the twentieth year, with additonal edu- 
eational opportunities and physical train- 
ing. 

12. A State law making 
election of all members of the boards of 
education, and a provision providing for 
salaries for such elective officers. 

13. Educational taxes to be 
separately and moneys realized solely for 
educational purpeses under the contro! of 
the State educational authorities and lo- 
eal boards of education. 

14. That representatives of the work- 
ers be appointed as members of the New 
York State Board of Regents to insure 
industrial representation in the formuls- 
tion of State educational policies, and 
local unions and central bodies endeavor 
to have appointed or elected members of 


compulsory 


levied 


our unions to local school boards. 
Public Forum in Every Sehool. 


i5. Public ferums te be established in 
every school under the direction and con- 
trol of boards of education in coopera- 
tion with advisory comimittee, represent- 
ing as nearly as possible the various ele- 
ments ef the community, and particu- 
larly the viewpeint of employers and 
workers, 








a ——— 
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16. Believing that the most 
guarantee of democracy and progress ig 
our 
teachers with the great democratic forceg 
that 
all central support to the 
American Federation of Teachers, and te 


effective 


schools is the affiliation of the 


of organized labor, we recommend 
bodies vive 


appoint education committtees to coop- 
erate with them in their work of orgzani- 
zation. 

17. The establishment of self-governing 
amd district councils of teachers 
for the purpese of utilizing the experi- 
ence and initiative of the teaching body 
in the and the 


recommendations of 


school 


conduct of the schools, 
such teachers to be 
made a matter of official public record. 

18. The securing for teachers of tenure 
of pesition during efficiency : there should 
be no dismissals without full and fair 
hearing. 

Revision Upward of Teachers’ Salaries. 

19. A thoreughgeing and complete re- 
vision teachers’ salaries, 
which at 


especially in rura! 


upward of 
are outrageously 
districts, and a State 
that the minimum an- 


tenchers 


present low, 
law to the effect 
nual salaries for shall be not 
less than $2,600 per year. 

20. That every tencher be required to 
do some professional improvement work 
at some period during every three yeurs, 
and to be paid while doing so. 

21. That the establishment of all-year 


schools be given careful consideration by 


the State depurtment of education and 
all local communities, 
2°. The committee reeommends that 


steps be taken by the Stute federation of 
labor to regulate and control within le- 


gitimate lines the so-called business 


scheol or college and alleged trade 
schools, many ef which are deing an ir- 
repairable damage to business ind indus- 
try, through 
vide teaching and 
the up-te-~late requirements of 
cial life. <All of 


schools should be licensed hy 


failure or inability to pro- 
practice which tmieets 
Comiuer- 
and industrial hhese 
the reveuts 
and subject to the same rules and regu 
lations as are other public educational 
institutions. 

23. The repeal of the State law grant- 
ing a charter to the Reekefeller Pounla- 
tion and General Education Board. 





GRADUATE SCHOOL IN FIV AN- 
CIAL DISTRICT. 

New Yerk University will open this 
fall a graduate school of business ad- 
ministration located in the downtown 
financial district. The graduate sclwool 


has been organized to meet the needs of 
college graduates who have come to New 
York City to 
business and have found that they need 
additional practical iraining, 


establish themselves in 


























BETTER SCHOOLS FOR TEXAS. 


Specimens of Literature Used in Campaign for Constitutional 
Amendment to Remove Local Tax: Limit. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEES AND OTHER 
WORKERS. 


Pledge your voters to support the 
amendinent. Take the slips furnished 
from State headquarters and secure as 
many signers as pessible. Divide your 
town into blocks and assign a worker to 
each bl 
. See the heads of large business estab- 
lishments and request them to urge their 
eniployees to support the measure. 

Make it clear that the amendment does 
not affect schools of large cities. Urge 
city voters to be fair to rural districts 
and give them the same right enjoyed by 
cities—to give to their schools such sup- 
port as they deem necessary. 

Get the amendment indorsed at the 
county, and at the State conventions, 

Have a parade of school children on 
» 


the Friday preceding November Use 


banners, songs, slogans, and yells. 
Use Children as Speakers. 


Train the children as four-minute 
speakers. Use them at clubs, picture 
shows, Sunday school, church; and on 
election day place young soap-box orators 
on every corner. Let different ones ex- 
change places during the day. 

Enlist aid of preachers, physicians, 
lawyers, members of the legislature, taxi- 
eab drivers, and barbers. 

Get up picnics and box suppers in the 
rural districts. Use the children in songs 
and recitations. Have one good speaker 
to explain the amendment and urge sup- 
port. 

Induce your teachers to have a school 
entertainment at each country school and 
at each city ward school. Use the chil- 
dren for essays, poems, four-minute 
speeches, songs, yells. Have one adult 
speaker to discuss the amendment. 


Seek Coeperation of Churches. 


October 24 will be “ Education Sun- 
day.” Get your Sunday school superin- 
tendent to talk on the amendment. In- 
duce your preacher to deliver a sermon 
on education, including the better schools 
amendment. 

See your labor unions and urge them 
to work for the amendment. 








Place cards and posters in shop win- 
dows, post offices, courthouse, and other 
public buildings. 

Arrange for Sunday afternoon talks at 
country schools and churches, sending 
speakers out from neighboring towns. 

See if your own town and county have 
campaign committees. If so, work with 
them; if not, organize the work yourself. 
In this case write the secretary better 
schools campaign, 527 Littlefield Build- 
ing, Ausiin, Tex., giving the names and 
addresses of members of the committee. 
Instruct all voters how to mark the 
ballot—to draw a large cross mark (X) 
through the words “Against the amend- 
ment to section 3 of Article VII of the 
constitution of the State of Texas.” 


Advertise at Local Fairs. 


See that the amendment is advertised 
at all local fairs. Put up cards and 
posters, and place a speaker on the pro- 
gram. The campaign headquarters, 527 
Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex., can 
send you a speaker. 

Use the telephone on the day of the 
election, and the day preceding. Give 
each worker one page of the telephone 
book, and assign the task of telephoning 
all subscribers listed on that page. 

Ask your church papers and your farm 
papers to work for the measure. 

Induce your local papers to use articles 
daily for a week before the election. Ask 
local merchants to contribute their ad- 
vertising space for one day each, and 
use this for an advertisment of the 
amendment. 

Use lectures with lantern slides, if pos- 
sible. 


Social Functions to Aid Amendment. 


Induce some of those prominent in 
“society ” to give receptions at which the 
measure will be explained and support 
for it urged. 

Use wind-shield stickers on automo- 
biles, and banners on street cars. A 
few decorated automobiles with large 
banners will be effective. 

Pledge‘ voters of all parties. This 
measure is for the State as a whole. 

Do not neglect te see that Negro and 
Mexican voters understand the amend- 
ment, and urge them to vote for it. Use 





influential Negroes and Mexicans in this 
work. 

Verses and slogans furnished by the 
campaign committee may be used for 
songs and recitations in school entertain- 
ments Let the children also compose 
their own songs and slogans. They may 
be used in newspaper advertisements and 
picture-show slides. Get your paper to 
use one each day. 

Please do not waste any campaign ma- 
terial. Use to the best advantage all 
that vou reeeive. Ask those to whom it 
is given to pass it on to their neighbors, 


FACTS WHICH ENDANGER TEXAS 
DEMOCRACY. 


Texas is 9.9 per cent illiterate. 

Twenty-five per cent of our children do 
not advance beyond the fourth grade, 
Our average of educational advancement 
at present is about the sixth grade. That 
means, that, in future, if we do not im- 
prove, we shall have a sixth-grade eiti- 
zenship. 


TO THE FARMERS OF TEXAS. 


Do you want better rural schools in 
Texas? 

On Nevember 2, at the general election, 
a constitutional amendment will be sub- 
mitted which simply allows all school 
districts to vote whatever tax they feel 
they need for school purposes. This does 
not mean that taxes will be increased in 
any given community, but does allow the 
people in that community to increase the 
school tax if they so desire. It is a local- 
option measure. 

You are interested vitally in two 
things—tirst, to keep the young people on 
the farm; second, to give to your children 
every opportunity that any Texas child 
may enjoy. Statistics show that, as a 
rule, the leaders of every community are 
those who have had good educational ad- 
vantages. Education increases the earn- 
ing ability, and greatly adds to the en- 
joyment of life. 


Country Schools Deserve Better Teachers, 

In the past you have been compelled 
to take such teachers as you could secure, 
A teacher whom a city school will not 
accept is not a fit teacher for a country 


ad. 
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child. Our country schools must have 


better teachers and longer terms 


Good Schools Make Better Farmers. 


Good rural schools will do many things 
for First, they will the 


future farmers to raise better crops and 


Texa help 


Second, will stimu- 
Third, good 
schools add to the selling price of every 
farm in that 


people 


better stoc!] the y 


late interest in farm affairs 
school district. Very few 


will pay a high price for a farm 


if there are no school advantages. Then 


vote for the educational amendment, be- 
cause “ The educated mind is the greatest 
producing agency 
Vhich fertile 


in the world, without 
timbered land, 


and 


soil, 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


mineral deposits aré so much useless ma- 
terial.” The school, the university, and 
the laboratory are the keys that will un- 
lock enlightenment in the farm work of 
the future. Scientific farming, which is 
no longer an experiment but a proven 
success, comes through advantages your 
child will receive in a better school sys- 
tem in Texas. Vote for the educational 
amendment to help your child and your 
community. 
The “little 


father’s 


schoolhouse ’ of our 
time not contain the 
same kind of teacher that it did in days 
What 
sibly, for us is not good enough for our 
They must live under condi- 


red 


does now 


of yore. was good enough, pos- 


children. 














TEXAS 








FIRST in Size 


FIRST in Agricultural Products 
FiRST in Production of Cotton 
THIRD in Production of Oil 
SEVENTH in Wealth 


THIRTY-NINTH in Education 
Shall Texas Keep This Rank ? 
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Equal Privileges for Country Districts. 


has the right 


The city district has the right to vote 


such tax as it chooses for its schools, ITs 
not the country worthy of the same privi- 
The 
taxes. It is a local option 


lege? amendment does not raise 
measure, per- 
mitting all districts to vote such support 
for their 

Many members of the legislature have 
that if the people of Texas do 

this amendment at the polls 
they will refuse, in future, to vote for 
the $2,000,000 rural 
schools and more special State 
appropriations for the schools. 

It is then of vita 


schools as they see fit. 
declared 
not garry 
appropriations for 


for any 


1 importance to rural 
communities to this amendment, 
Vote and work for this amendment if 
you think the farmer can be trtisted with 
city man. 


carry 


the same privileges as the 


BETTER SCHOOLS AN ECONOMIC 
NECESSITY. 
State from 
humunitarian 
considerations, on the purely commercial 
‘ss Inen of Texas should 
for this amendment. 
keeping workers on the 
an economic prob- 
able to farm will 
where they can not educate 


Aside from uside 


li ral, 


pride, 
any religious, or 
basis, the busin 
support and 
The problem of 


work 
farm is a business, 
lem. Men 


not remain 


leave the 


their children. Texas must take good 


schools to the country, if agriculture is 


not to suffer disaster. Our State is 69 
per cent rural. Every enterprise in 
Texas is now handicapped by lack of 
educated and = skilled workers—farms, 
factories, mines, commercial enterprises, 
chemical, aud physical industries. There 
is no better way to build up any com- 


munity than to let it be known as a place 


where good schools are provided. Many 
towns of our State are ambitious and 
eager to provide the best school facili- 
ties for their children, but progress is 


impossible for them because of constitu- 
tional restrictions. 


MONETARY VALUE OF EDUCA- 
TION. 

Tie history of Mexico, of Russia, and 
of every other uneducated or poorly edu- 
ves evidence that 
with in- 


cated nation or State gi 
a people without education, or 
sufficient education, soon lose possession 
of their most valuable natural 
to better educated and more skilled lead- 
ers from without. 

The show that 
productive capacity and falls di- 
rectly with the increase or decrease of 
education and training in a State or 
nation. England produced 3.6 times as 
much per capita per year as did Russia; 


resources 


statistics of wealth 


rises 
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she has had more than three times as 
much education. It is no accident that 
Massuchusetts long produced 2.2 times 
as much wealth per capita as did Tennes- 
see; she had 2.5 times as much education, 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE. 


schools 


Good ire possible without fine 


buildings, and even with inadequate 
equipment; but we can not have good 


schou!|s teachers. During 
the session of 1919-20, Texas suffered a 
More- 


number of school rooms closed 


W ithout cood 


shortage of about 2,000 teachers. 
over, this 
did not 

for in cities and towns every grade was 


represent the actual shortage; 
overcrowded, some grades reporting as 
many as 90 children to the teacher. 
Many teachers taught two shifts of chil- 
dren per day: 

About SO per cent of the teachers in 
our rural schools are mere boys and girls, 
and the county 
teachers hold only a second-grade certifi- 


about 50 per cent of 


cate. Many taught last session without 
any certificate, in open violation of the 
law. 

About 50,000 children of Texas, last 


session, did not attend school at all, be- 
cause no teacher for them could be found; 
about 400,000 Texas children were taught 
by teachers whose preparation was not 
above that of the eighth grade. 
Many held their usual 
of term only by private subscription. Of 
a report, 40 per cent 


schools length 
800 towns making 
had their usual term by eking out funds 
through per 
cent 
cent cut 
a number went iuto debt illegally. 


subscriptions; 71 
valuations; 16 per 
term; and 


private 
raised property 


short their school 


BETTER SCHOOLS NECESSARY 
FOR TEXAS CHILDREN. 


When our public schools are closed or 
by half-educated, 
immature girls, then the 
wealthy can send their children to pri- 
vate schools and equip them for leader- 
ship; but the children of the great 
masses of the people of Texas must de- 


When they are taught 


boys and 


pend, for an opportunity for education, 
upon the public schools. 

AND THE 
SCHOOL. 


Texas star big enough to hold 


THE CITY COUNTRY 
Make a 
all the children of Texas in mass forma- 


tion. Draw lines dividing the star into 
five equal sections. One section would 
hold the city children, whose schools 
rank high. One séction would hold the 


children of small towns, whose schools 
are fair. The remaining three sections 
would hold our country children, many 
of whom had no school last year, and 
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still more of whom had short terms and 
inexperienced teachers. Their schools 
can not advance, because the Constitu- 
tion restricts their power of support, 
while it leaves free this power in the 
large city. 

This is why Texas, among other States 
of the Union, ranks forty-fourth in local 
support of schools. 


LOCAL SUPPORT DEVELOPS 
SCHOOL INTEREST. 


A community values what it works for, 
and takes in it a local pride. If we are 
to develop in the citizens of Texas the 
regard for education which every Texan 
sould possess, we should put it within 
their power to support their own schools. 

Many districts last year provided for 
the term through private sub- 
scription; many are ready and eager to 
give their children the best teachers ob- 
tainable. Shall denied this 
privilege ? 


school 


these be 


The amendment does not raise taxes— 
it is a local option measure, permitting 
to each district local self-government in 
this respect. 

Half of the States of the Union have 
no restrictions as to what a district may 
vote for school purposes. In other States 
the limit varies from 50 cents to $2.50, 
Only two States—Texas and Virginia— 
have the 50-cent limit. Texas is now 
ranked as thirty-ninth in education. 
Shall we satisfied with this 


rating 7? 


remain 





FIRE PREVENTION A RE- 
QUIRED STUDY. 


New Jersey Law Provides That All 
Schools Shall Devote an Hour Every 
Week to Subject. 


lire prevention is included in the list 
of studies required in all the schools of 
New Jersey, in pursuance of a law 
passed by the State legislature of 1920 
requiring that at least one hour a month 
be devoted to the subject in all schools of 
the State. 

The commissioner of banking and in- 
surance and the commissioner of educa- 
tion were directed to outline the course 
of study, and they selected as a textbook 
the manual entitled “ Safeguarding the 
Home Against Fire,” which was pre- 
pared for the United States Bureau of 
Education by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. A special New Jersey 
edition has been prepared which includes 
supplementary pages on the prevention 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING HAS 
TWOFOLD PURPOSE. 


Porto Rican Pupils Must Retain Their 
Knowledge of Spanish and Acquire 
English at Same Time. 


Language work in the schools of Porto 
Rico is twofold, since it has as its aim 
the conservation of Spanish and the ac- 
quisition of English. Teachers are urged 
to be careful in their use of Spanish, and 


to teach the language in its purity. Be- 
ginning with the first grade pupils are 
taught to read and write Spanish. Par- 


ticular attention is given to the correec- 
tion of mispronunciations. 

Above the fourth grade English is the 
language of the classroom except when 


physiology is studied in the fifth grade, 


and when the Spanish language is 
studied. Oral English is taught in the 


first and second grades of all schools, 
and reading of English is begun in the 
third grade. are directed 
to encourage teachers and pupils in the 
use of English outside of the classroom, 
and to notify the Department of Educa- 
tion of any teachers who are unable or 
unwilling to give instruction in English, 
All teachers must be citizens of the 
United States and must take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws of Porto Rico, All 
official documents to teachers are written 
in English and supervisors, in visiting 
schools, address the teachers in English, 
unless the subject taught at that par- 
ticular time is the Spanish language. 


Supervisors 





HIGHER SALARIES FOR CORNELL 
TEACHING STAFF. 


Salaries of the faculty of Cornell Uni- 
versity have been increased for the year 
1920-21 as a result of the campaign for a 
new endowment fund of $10,000,000, Al- 
though not much more than 60 per cent 
of the fund has been received, the au- 
thorities of the university decided to 
make an immediate increase in money 
allotted to salaries, This year professors 
will receive 30 per cent more than they 
received last year, assistant professors 
53 per cent, and instructors 48 per cent 


more, 





PROJECT WORK IN AGRICULTURE 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Projects in scientifie agriculture are 
included this year in the correspondence 
work of the Pennsylvania State College. 
Farmers have an excellent opportunity 


of forest fires, written by the State di- for proceeding with this method of study, 
| since they can conduct experiments in 
| their own fields, 


rector of conservation and development, 
who is also the State forester. 
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MICHIGAN’S PROGRAM OF 
PROGRESS. 


Are Weakest Spots in 
and Villages 


Rural Schools 
State System — Cities 
Have Good Schools. 


By THomas E. Jounson, State Superintend- 


ent of Public Instruction. 


The most glaring weaknesses in the 
Michigan school system lje in the rural 
schools of our State. They are sadly 
below the standard of our city and vyil- 
lage systems and are also in some re- 
spects below the standards of other State 
on paper at least 

have 


miller towns and villages. 


work 


systems 
Our 

and so do the 

It is true tha 


oud 


cities good school system 


the continuation 
have not 


we 


‘ational work 


general vor 


proceeded as far as desired, but are 


on the road. The teacher shortage has, 
of course, confronted us. A salary cam- 
paign and a campaign for recruiting the 
and these 


Our 


profession 
hive had 
schools are all in better shape than for 
and I 


schedules 


were necessary, 


marked results. normal 


au number of years back, believe 
that with 


for teachers that this particular problem 


our present salary 


will soon be worked out. 


Normal-School Salaries Are Good. 


Our normal school salary schedules 
needed attention, and to-day they are 
the best in the Union. A happy wording 
of the law has enabled me to get after 
the city-certificate nuisance in Michigan, 
and we are now seeing nearly 100 per 


cent of those people who had been mark 
ing time at work getting credits toward 
the life-certificate courses. 

With the 


have had a vastly bigger 


rural schools, however, we 


problem. Sal- 
aries are much better, but the teachers in 
many cases still have lower standards 
than we desire. 

and out of repair. 
what we wish. The school year is short, 
in some cases being only 140 days. 
1N1o unknown 


was passed shortly 


Buildings are often old 
The equipment is not 


Con 
solidation was in almost 
in the State. A 


before I came into office giving aid to the 


law 


rural agricultural schools formed under 
the act which required the consolidation 
of at least There 
been 27 such consolidations in the past 
year. 


three districts. have 


Definite Legislative Program. 


After much study and work we decided 
that definite legislation in 1921 should be 
asked for along the following lines: 

1. Improvement in consolidation 
with more State aid. 

2. Requirement of a year of profes- 
sional training by 1925 and two years by 


law 


| 
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1929 all 
high-school course. 

3. Extensions of the compulsory year 
to nine months and the closing of schools 
and transportation of pupils where schools 


above an approved four-year 


do not exceed 12 pupils. 

4, More salary and assistance for the 
county commissioner (superintendent). 

5. Equalization of the tax rate through- 
out the State. 
Many persons have worked on these 
proposed chagges and asa result we think 
we have a fair and reasonable program. 

Intelligence and Progress Tests. 

[ also am trying to put over a practical 
program for using intelligence and pro- 
ficiency and progress tests as well as plan 


for the project method in the rural 
school. I have given publicity to this 
and to work in the physical tests and 


In a month 


findings 


some similar work to date. 
I will out my 
then I hope to show that consolidation 
together with better 
will be the 
fact our entire legislative program will 
be necessary. 

It has been desperately hard work and 
could not be absolutely continuous, but I 


give other and 


trained teachers 


only possible solution. In 


believe that it will get the results we are 


after, and if so the work will not count. 





ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
MAY RECEIVE $2,880. 


Cleveland Schedule Provides Liberally 
for College Graduates in Elementary 
Schools — High School Principals’ 


Maximum, $5,200. 


Salary schedules now in force in the 
publie schools of Cleveland, Ohio, estab- 
lish a of $1,200 for 
teachers in elementary schools with an 


minimum salary 


annual increase of $120. Tor teachers 
with “standard” educational require- 
ments the maximum is $2,400. Succes- 


- 


sive maxima from $2,520 to $2,880 may 
be obtained by whose 
qualifications are sufficiently 


teachers educa- 


tional be- 
yond standard. 

For elementary teachers the standard 
is two years of approved education be- 
yond a four-year high-school course, 
equivalent to that furnished by Cleveland 
senior high and normal schools. 

Teachers in other than elementary 
schools, principals, supervisors, and as- 
sistant supervisors are paid on a similar 
seale according to their qualifi- 
as compared with the standard 
For senior- 


sliding 
eations 
established for each group. 
high principals with educational qualifi- 
cations two years beyond standard the 
maximum salary is $5,200. 
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FREE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES FOR VETERANS, 


Wisconsin Offers Ex-Service Men and 
Women Free Instruction—Continue to 
Receive Service Bonus. 


Free correspondence courses are of- 
fered ex-service men and women in Wis- 
econsin under the educational bonus law 


of the State. The which cover 
a wide range of subjects, are offered by 
the extension division of the University 


of Wisconsin and are intended for those 


courses, 


who are not able to avail themselves of 
full-time courses. 

To be entitled to these free courses the 
fide 
the time of en- 


applicant must have been-:a bona 


resident of Wisconsin at 
induction service, he 


naval 


listment or into 


must have been in the military or 
service of the United States at least three 
months, and he must have been honorably 
Stu- 


extension di- 


discharged, released, or furloughed. 


dents may tuke as many 
vision correspondence courses as they are 
able to carry, one at a time, during the 
period for which the law is in effect— 
that is, until July 1, 1924. 

Service sities for Correspondence Students. 


t ae ne the 
the 
ceive the bonus of $30 a month paid ex- 


= . } 
correspondence 


While 


courses, ex-service men do not re- 


service men in regular attendance at 
school or college. They receive, how- 
ever, the cash bonus of $10 for each 


month of service, which is forfeited by 
who the 


Although the instruction is free, 


those receive bonus of $30 a 
month. 
students pay the cost of textbooks, sup- 
and Whenever possible 
the university 


students to use textbooks already in their 


plies, postage. 


allows the correspondence 


possession and when necessary lends ref- 
erence books through the cooperation of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 

Correspondence students who are not 
candidates for a university degree and 
are enrolled in courses of 20 assignments 
or less are allowed 12 the 
date of registration in which to complete 
the work. 
tionately longer time is allowed. 
spondence students who sre candidates 


months from 


For longer courses a propor- 


Corre- 


for a degree are expected to complete one 
less within 
within 15 


course of 40 assignments or 
12 months and two 
months from the date of registration. 


courses 





The San Ignacio Institute of Santiago 
de Chile established an advanced 
English free to workmen, uni- 
versity students, and employees who are 


has 


course, 


qualified to enter. 
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